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Measurement  of  Respondent  Burden 

Summary  of  Study  Design 
and  Early  Findings 

By  Joanne  Frankel  and  Laure  M.  Sharp 


Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research,  Inc. 


Background  of  the  Study 

Under  what  circumstances  are  surveys  p>erceived 
as  being  burdensome  by  the  men  and  women  who 
are  asked  to  give  up  time  and  personal  information 
in  an  interview?  This  is  a  topic  which  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  recently,  but  about  which  we 
really  know  very  little.  An  experimental  study,  ini¬ 
tiated  in  the  summer  of  1979  by  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research  (BSSR)  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment  (HUD),  seeks  to  begin  accumulating 
some  systematic  data  about  this  question.  In  this 
study,  respondent  burden  has  been  defined  as 
negative  feelings  (frustration,  anger,  annoyance, 
boredom)  which  may  be  experienced  by  persons 
who  participate  in  household  surveys. 

There  are  two  types  of  concerns  which  account 
for  the  current  interest  in  the  measurement  of  re¬ 
spondent  burden.  The  first  set  might  be  labeled 
“protection  of  the  public.”  Concerns  over  respond¬ 
ent  burden  caused  by  Federal  data  collection  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  frequently  voiced  by  legislative 
and  executive  agencies,  most  recently  by  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  in  its  final  re¬ 
port  (October,  1977).'  It  is  claimed  that  the  Federal 
Government,  in  connection  with  its  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities,  imposes  undue  burden  on  some  individu¬ 
als.  Most  frequent  complaints  concern  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  of  a  highly  personal  nature, 
repeated  requests  for  identical  information  from 
the  same  respondents,  either  by  different  agencies 
or  at  different  points  in  time  (longitudinal  sur¬ 


'A  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork:  Final  Summary 
Report,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977,  p.  64. 
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veys),  the  length  of  survey  instruments,  and  the 
time  burden  imposed  on  respondents. 

The  second  set  of  concerns  might  be  labeled 
“protection  of  the  survey  method.”  Many  re¬ 
searchers  feel  that  respondent  burden  is  at  least  in 
part  responsible  for  the  growing  difficulties  in  ob¬ 
taining  high  response  rates  in  the  conduct  of  sur¬ 
veys,  whether  by  mail,  telephone  or  personal  inter¬ 
view.  Others  are  concerned  that  respondents  who 
hold  negative  attitudes  about  being  survey  partici¬ 
pants  will  provide  data  of  poor  quality  thus  jeopar¬ 
dizing  the  reliability  of  survey  results. 

HUD’s  interest  in  this  topic  arose  from  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  experience  with  the  Annual  Housing  Survey 
(AHS).  It  is  not  knowm  how  burdensome  the  AHS 
is  perceived  to  be  by  respondents;  however,  a  slight 
increase  in  the  level  of  refusal  rates  during  the 
mid-1970’s,  scattered  reports  from  field  observers, 
and  occasional  complaints  by  individual  respond¬ 
ents  have  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  survey  be 
modified.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  projwsed 
modification  would  be  to  reduce  respondent  bur¬ 
den  by  shortening  the  interview  and  avoiding  the 
repetition  over  time  of  questions  about  usually  sta¬ 
ble  characteristics  to  the  panel  of  AHS  respond¬ 
ents.  This  type  of  change  could  have  important 
consequences  for  data  availability  and  for  the  re¬ 
liability  of  statistical  estimates. 

While  some  theories  about  the  causes  of  re¬ 
spondent  burden  have  been  developed,^  few  sys¬ 
tematic  empirical  studies  have  been  done  in  this 


*See,  for  example,  N.  Bradburn,  “Respondent  Burden,” 
Health  Survey  Research  Methods,  DHEW'  Publication  No.  (PHS) 
79-3207,  1978,  pp.  49-53,  for  a  theoretical  presentation  of  fac¬ 
tors  related  to  respondent  burden. 
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area.  This  conclusion  is  based  both  on  an  extensive 
review  of  published  literature  and  upon  an  infor¬ 
mal  survey  of  45  prominent  survey  research  or¬ 
ganizations  from  whom  we  requested  unpublished 
work.  Because  of  the  lack  of  empirical  evidence, 
the  suggestions  made  for  reducing  respondent 
burden  in  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  and 
elsewhere  are  based  primarily  upon  intuition.  The 
BSSR  study  was  designed  to  begin  filling  this  in¬ 
formation  gap  by  developing  some  experimental 
data  about  the  correlates  of  respondent  burden. 

The  Study  Design 

The  study  is  being  implemented  in  two  phases. 
During  the  first  phase,  we  focused  on  testing  two 
conflicting  theories:  the  conventional  wisdom  of 
many  laymen  and  practitioners  that  longer  inter¬ 
view's  and  questions  requiring  some  special  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  respondent  will  increase  respond¬ 
ent  burden,  versus  the  hypothesis  of  some  survey 
research  methodologists  that  longer  questionnaires 
and  special  efforts  may  actually  reduce  burden  by 
enhancing  the  importance  of  the  survey  in  the  eyes 
of  the  respondent.  To  address  this  issue,  both 
interview  length  and  respondent  effort  were  ma¬ 
nipulated  during  the  first  phase  of  the  survey,  and 
their  effect  upon  respondent  burden  was  assessed. 

Interview  length  was  operationally  defined  as 
“number  of  minutes  of  interview  time,”  with  25 
and  75  minute  treatments  used.  The  “effort”  vari¬ 
able  was  also  separated  into  two  treatments:  recall, 
in  which  respondents  were  asked  to  provide  esti¬ 
mates  based  on  memory  for  answers  to  selected 
expenditure  questions,  and  retrievel,  in  which  re¬ 
spondents  were  asked  to  consult  checkbooks  or 
other  records  to  answer  these  questions. 

The  length  and  effort  variables  were  crossed  to 
create  four  treatment  groups,  each  of  which  re¬ 


ceived  a  different  version  of  the  interview:  a  short 
recall  interview  (Group  1),  a  long  recall  interview 
(Group  2),  and  short  and  long  retrieval  interviews 
(Groups  3  &  4).  The  total  study  sample  size  was  500 
(see  Figure  1).  All  versions  of  the  interview  instru¬ 
ment  were  based  on  the  Annual  Housing  Survey, 
and  contained  a  wide  range  of  items  about  family 
composition,  housing  characteristics,  energy  use, 
transportation,  neighborhood  characteristics,  and 
so  forth. 

Respondent  burden  was  measured  by  direct 
questioning  of  the  respondent  through  a  self- 
administered  reaction  form,  which  was  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  “treatment”  interview.  (For  100 
of  the  respondents  in  Group  1  and  100  in  Group  2, 
the  reaction  form  was  not  used,  since  these  re¬ 
spondents  will  be  reinterviewed  for  the  second 
phase  of  the  study.)  Respondent  burden  was  also 
assessed  indirectly  by  examining  item  response 
rates  and  other  behavioral  indicators  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  treatment  groups. 

All  interviews  for  Phase  1  were  conducted  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia  during  February,  1980. 
The  study  sample  consisted  of  a  total  of  75  house¬ 
hold  clusters;  within  each  cluster  all  Phase  1  treat¬ 
ments  were  used.  An  eligible  respondent  was  de¬ 
fined  as  a  household  member  who  was  “knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  household  expenditures.”  If 
households  could  not  be  contacted  after  four  at¬ 
tempts,  or  if  the  householder  refused  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed,  the  sampling  scheme  provided  for  the 
selection  of  a  substitute  household. 

For  the  second  phase  of  the  study,  the  effort 
variable  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  third  manipu¬ 
lated  variable — single  vs.  repeat  administration  of 
identical  questions  over  time — will  be  introduced. 
The  second  round  of  interviews  will  be  conducted 
approximately  10  months  after  the  first  interview 
with  200  respondents  from  the  Phase  1  sample. 


FIGURE  1.  STUDY  DESIGN 
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Key  Findings:  Phase  I 

The  study  findings  summarized  below  should  be 
interpreted  with  two  factors  in  mind: 

1 .  The  interviews  were  conducted  in  households 
located  in  a  predominandy  white  middle  class  sub¬ 
urb.  The  study  findings,  therefore,  may  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  populations,  for  example,  persons 
living  in  rural  areas  or  in  inner  cities,  or  to  other 
types  of  interview  situations. 

2.  The  interview  dealt  with  topics  of  moderate 
salience  for  most  respondents;  most  questions 
sought  factual  information,  rather  than  opinion  or 
attitude  data.  The  results  of  the  study  might  have 
been  quite  different  if  more  (or  less)  respondent- 
pertinent  topics  had  been  discussed,  or  if  opinion 
or  attitude  questions  had  been  emphasized. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  RESPONDENTS  AND 
REFUSERS 

•  To  achieve  500  interviews  a  total  of  886 
households  were  contacted;  in  184  cases  no  contact 
could  be  established,  and  in  202  cases,  the  house¬ 
holder  refused  to  be  interviewed.  No  attempt  was 
made  in  this  study  to  convert  initial  refusals,  but  a 
brief  interview  was  conducted  with  those  refusers 
who  cooperated  (N  =  107).  The  202  persons  refus¬ 
ing  to  be  interviewed  constituted  29  percent  of 
those  contacted  for  the  survey.  Resf>ondents  were 
younger  than  refusers,  but  no  other  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  groups  were  found  in 
terms  of  demographic  characteristics,  or  for  those 
variables  which  might  have  affected  the  interview 
situation  (i.e.,  time  of  day  of  the  attempted  inter¬ 
view,  or  experience  of  the  interviewer  involved). 
However,  refusers  and  respondents  differed  in 
their  general  attitudes  towards  the  usefulness  of 
surveys,  and  in  their  past  participation  in  interview 
situations,  with  refusers  less  likely  to  rate  surveys  as 
useful,  and  less  likely  to  have  participated  in  previ¬ 
ous  surveys. 

•  While  the  time  required  for  an  interview  was 
frequently  the  reason  given  for  the  refusal,  the  ac¬ 
tual  length  of  time  when  announced  to  the  re¬ 
spondent  at  the  door — i.e.,  25  or  75  minutes — did 
not  seem  to  contribute  in  any  appreciable  way  to 
the  tendency  to  refuse.  The  percentage  of  refusals 
occurring  after  the  specific  time  was  mentioned 
was  virtually  identical  (about  38  percent)  for  both 
the  long  and  short  interview  groups. 
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•  Moreover,  the  interviewers’  prior  knowledge 
of  the  length  of  the  interview  to  be  attempted  was 
not  related  to  the  overall  percentage  of  refusals 
obtained,  which  was  27  percent  for  the  short  vs.  30 
percent  for  the  long  form. 

GENERAL  REACTIONS  TO  THE  SURVEY 

Among  the  500  persons  consenting  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed,  reactions  to  the  survey  were  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  positive.  Only  two  of  these  respondents  broke 
off  the  interview  prior  to  completion  (both  of  these 
were  in  the  long  interview  group).  Large  majorities 
felt  that  the  interview  was  at  least  somewhat  inter¬ 
esting  (87  percent)  and  important  (88  percent), 
and  that  their  time  and  effort  were  at  least  some¬ 
what  well  spent  (90  percent).  Eighty  percent  said 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  be  reinterviewed  next 
year. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  RESPONDENT  BURDEN 
TO  INTERVIEW  LENGTH  AND  EFFORT 

•  Table  1  summarizes  some  of  the  key  findings 
with  respect  to  interview  length,  effort,  and  self- 
reported  burden. 

•  No  relationship  was  found  between  interview 
length  and  overall  item  nonresponse.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  both  the  long  and  short  interview  groups 
failed  to  answer  only  about  three  percent  of  the 
questions  they  were  asked. 

•  However,  interview  length  was  associated  with 
willingness  to  be  re-interviewed  with  14  percent 
more  of  the  short  interview  subjects  indicating  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  interviewer  to 
return  next  year. 

•  Interview  lengjh  also  affected  attitudes  towards 
the  interview,  but  only  to  the  point  of  eliciting 
more  negative  respt)nses  to  questions  which  asked 
Sfiecifically  about  length.  The  longer  questionnaire 
was  not  seen  as  being  more  of  an  overall  nuisance 
(Table  2),  or  as  being  more  or  less  interesting,  im¬ 
portant,  or  difficult  than  was  the  shorter  interview. 

•  In  general,  increasing  the  effort  required  to 
complete  the  respondent’s  task  (retrieval  of  re¬ 
cords)  had  no  effcct  on  behavioral  or  attitudinal 
indicators  of  respondent  burden.  For  example, 
there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
recall  and  retrieval  groups  in  item  nonresponse 
rates  (which  were  2.89  percent  and  2.82  percent 
respectively),  in  willingness  to  be  reinterviewed  (80 
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TABLE  1.  RESPONDENT  BURDEN  INDICATORS,  BY  INTERVIEW  LENGTH,  EFFORT  AND  TREATMENT 

(In  Percentages) 


Length 

Effort 

Treatment 

Indicators 

Short  Long 

Recall 

Retrieval 

Short 

Recall 

Long 

Recall 

Short 

Retrieval 

Long 

Retrieval 

TOTAL 

I .  Behavioral 

•  Average  item  nonresponse 

rate  . 

Significance 

•  Respondent  reported  by 
interviewer  as  “preoccupied” 

2.7  3.0 

n.s 

2.9 

2.8 

n.s 

2.8 

2.9 

2.4 

n.s 

3.2 

2.9 

(N)9f 

during  interview  . 

Significance 

•  Resfxindent  unwilling  to 
be  reinterviewed 

5  14 

p  <.01 

10 

8 

n.s 

6 

14 

4 

p  <  .05 

12 

(46)9 

next  year  . 

Significance 

2.  Altitudinal 

A.  Answers  to  Questions 
Concerning  Interview 

Length; 

•  Interview  was  “too 

LS  27 

p  <.01 

20 

20 

n.s 

14 

26 

11 

p  <  .05 

29 

(56)  20 

long”  . 

Significance® 

•  Use  of  shorter  question¬ 
naires  “would  be  an 

13  47 

p  <.0001 

31 

29 

n.s 

11 

51 

15 

p  <.0001 

42 

(85)  30 

improvement”  . 

Significance 

•  Overall,  time  and  effort 
put  into  answering 
questions  was  “not 

34  57 

p  <.0001 

45 

46 

n.s 

33 

57 

35 

p  <.01 

57 

(122)  45 

very  well  spent”  . 

Significance 

B.  Answers  to  Questions 
Concerning  Other  Aspects 
of  the  Interview 
•  Overall  interview  was 
“not  very'  interesting” 
or  “not  at 

5  14 

p  <  .05 

9 

10 

n.s 

4 

14 

6 

n.s 

14 

(27)  10 

all  interesting”  . 

Significance 
•  Survey  was  “not 

13  13 

n.s 

14 

13 

n.s 

11 

17 

16 

n.s 

10 

(38)  13 

important”  . 

Significance 

•  On  the  whole,  answering 
the  questions  was 
“hard”  or  “very 

10  15 

n.s 

14 

10 

n.s 

10 

20 

10 

n.s 

11 

(36)  12 

hard”  . 

Significance 

4  6 

n.s 

5 

6 

n.s 

4 

6 

4 

n.s 

7 

(15)  5 

Number  Responding 

141-147  136-143 

139-1  46  1  41-144 

70-7  4 

67-72 

71-73 

69-71 

286-290 

Missing  Cases 

2-8  4-11 

2-9 

4-7 

15 

1-6 

1-3 

3-5 

(6-10) 

^Significance  fxist'd  on  chi-s<]uare  test  on  collapsed  variables,  e.g..  t<N)  short/alxnii  right  vs.  t(K>  long. 


percent  of  both  groups  agreed),  nor  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  respondents  within  each  group  who  felt 
that  the  interview  was  uninteresting,  unimportant, 
not  time  well  spent,  and  so  forth.  In  short,  asking 
respondents  to  retrieve  records  neither  created  a 
burden  (as  is  assumed  by  some  practitioners)  nor 
did  it  generate  a  more  positive  reaction  by  convey- 
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ing  to  the  respondents  the  suggestion  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  very  important. 

•  The  actual  behavior  of  persons  assigned  to  re¬ 
call  and  retrieval  groups  did  not  always  conform  to 
instructions;  some  “recall”  respondents  chose  to 
check  their  records,  and  some  “retrieval”  respond- 
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TABLE  2.  RATING  THE  “NUISANCE  VALUE”  OF  THE  SURVEY 
AND  OTHER  C;OMMON  TASKS 

“From  time  to  time,  we  are  all  called  upon  to  do  various  things  which  we  may  not  particularly  enjoy.  In  fact,  some  of  these  may  be  a 
downright  ‘nuisance.’  We  would  like  to  know  how  much  taking  part  in  this  survey  bothered  you  as  compared  to  doing  other  common 
tasks.”  (FOR  EACH  T.ASK  PUT  DOWN  THE  NUMBER  ON  THE  SCALE— 1  THROUGH  10— WHICH  BEST  DESCRIBES 
HOW  MUCH  THE  TASK  BOTHERS  YOU.) 


Doesn’t 

Bother  Me  - — -  Bothers  Me 

at  All  12  3  1  5  6  7  8  9  10  a  Lot 


■Short  Recall 
X  SD 

Long 

\ 

Recall 

SD 

Short  Retrieval 
\  SD 

Long 

X 

Retrieval 

SD 

TOTAL 

X  SD 

Number 

Responding 

Missing 

C'.ases 

a.  .Answering  the  inter¬ 
viewer’s  questions  during 
this  survev  . 

. .  2.68 

2.40 

3.03 

2.60 

2.62 

2.22 

2.7  4 

2.18 

2.77 

2.34 

(280) 

(16) 

b.  Filling  out  income  tax 

forms  . 

. .  5.76 

3.38 

6.03 

3.62 

6.64 

3.53 

6.06 

3.37 

6.13 

3.47 

(268) 

(28) 

c.  Balancing  checkbook 

against  bank  statement  . 

. .  3.86 

3.00 

4.39 

3.03 

4.46 

3.08 

4.72 

3.28 

4.36 

3.10 

(267) 

(29) 

d.  .Answering  a  public  opinion 
survey  about  which  political 
candidate  vou  like  better  . . . 

. .  4.87 

3.06 

5.12 

3.17 

4.53 

3.40 

5.22 

3.15 

4.93 

3.19 

(273) 

(23) 

e.  Going  to  the  polls  to  vote 
on  election  dav  . 

..  2.59 

2.50 

2.64 

2.53 

2.07 

2.27 

3.16 

2.88 

2.61 

2.57 

(274) 

(22) 

f.  Getting  your  car  inspected 
bv  the  state  . 

..  4.82 

3.59 

4.43 

3.02 

4.17 

3.32 

5.12 

3.78 

4.63 

3.4  4 

(267) 

(29) 

ents  did  not  comply  with  this  instruction.  When 
effort  was  examined  as  a  behavioral  rather  than  as 
a  manipulated  variable — that  is,  when  respondents 
were  grouped  by  the  percentage  of  times  they  ac¬ 
tually  checked  their  records — no  significant  rela¬ 
tionships  between  effort  and  indicators  of  burden 
were  found.  In  both  groups,  however,  persons  who 
never  referred  to  their  records  at  all  expressed 
negative  attitudes  more  frequently  than  did  other 
respondents.  There  may  be  some  association, 
therefore,  between  feelings  of  burden,  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  exert  efforts  in  the  interview  situation,  and, 
therefore,  data  quality  which  this  particular  study 
was  not  designed  to  probe  fully. 

INTERVIEW  LENGTH  AND  RESPONDENT  BURDEN, 
WH  H  OTHER  F.AC.TORS  CONSIDERED 

The  relationship  between  respondent  burden 
and  interview  length  was  examined  with  other 
variables  (both  attitudinal  and  demographic)  held 
constant.  I'he  key  finding  emerging  from  this 
analysis  was  that  a  general  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
surveys  is  an  important  factor  influencing  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  interviews  of  various  lengths  will  lx* 
perceived  as  burdensome;  that  is,  among  respond¬ 
ents  agreeing  that  “answering  surveys  is  of  direct 
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benefit  to  the  people  who  answer,”  the  relationship 
between  length  and  key  indicators  of  burden  is 
weakened.  For  example,  for  this  group,  the  per¬ 
centage  refusing  to  be  reinterviewed  is  generally 
low,  no  matter  if  the  short  (8  percent)  or  the  long 
(10  percent)  treatment  had  been  applied.  In  con¬ 
trast,  for  respondents  who  do  not  agree  that  sur¬ 
veys  are  beneficial,  the  relationship  between  length 
and  burden  becomes  much  stronger.  For  this 
group,  the  percents  refusing  to  be  reinterviewed 
are  19  percent  for  the  short  and  44  percent  of  the 
long  inteiA’iew  groups  (a  dif  ference  of  25  percent). 
(See  Table  3.) 

LENG  I  H,  EFFOR  I .  AND  DATA  QUALITY 

•  Based  on  the  limited  measures  available  in  this 
study,  no  relationship  was  found  between  inter¬ 
view  length  and  either  self-reported  estimates  of 
data  accuracy,  or  data  completeness,  as  measured 
by  item  nonresponse.  Contrary  to  commonly  held 
assumptions,  item  nonresponse  did  not  increase 
during  the  course  of  the  long  inter\iew.  Rather, 
item  nonresponse  was  a  function  of  question  sen¬ 
sitivity,  with  income  questions  asked  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  interview  eliciting  a  similar 
(relatively  high)  level  of  nonresponse. 
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TABLE  3.  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  SHORT  AND  LONG  INTERVIEW  GROUPS  IN  WILLINGNESS  TO  BE 
REINTERVIEWED  NEXT  YEAR,  WHEN  ATTITUDES  TOWARDS  SURVEYS  ARE  CONTROLLED 


Unwilling  to  be  Reinterviewed  Next  Year 

Attitudinal  Characteristic  Short  Long  Gamma 

%  (Base  N)  %  (Base  N)  Significance  (Zero  Partial) 


Answering  survey  is  of  direct  benefit 

(p-  <) 

to  the  people  who  answer: 

•11 

Strongly  agfrees/agrees  . 

8 

(78) 

10 

(71)“ 

'  n.s 

.14 

Strongly  disagrees/disagrees  . 

By  taking  part  in  surveys  I  can  affect 

19 

(53) 

44 

(57) 

.01 

.54 

the  government’s  decisions: 

.43 

Strongly  agrees/agrees  . 

11 

(82) 

17 

(75) 

n.s 

.26 

Strongly  disagrees/disagrees  . 

16 

(50) 

40 

(55) 

.01 

.56 

■The  disiribuiion  f  or  those  who  agreed  strongly  (N  =  22)  was  as  follows 
reinterxiewed. 

:  Short  interview  group  (N 

=  12);  longintervie 

w  group  (N  = 

10).  All  of  these  persons  were 

willing  1 

•  No  general  relationship  between  record  check¬ 
ing  and  self-reported  estimates  of  data  quality  was 
found.  Although,  on  the  average,  retrieval  re¬ 
spondents  did  refer  to  records  more  frequently 
than  those  asked  to  rely  on  memory,  differences  in 
perceived  accuracy  of  response  between  the  two 
groups,  while  in  the  expected  direction,  were  not 
statistically  significant.  Only  among  persons  favor¬ 
ably  predisposed  toward  surveys,  did  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  greater  proportion  of  retrieval  than  of  recall 
respondents  perceive  their  responses  as  “very  ac¬ 
curate.” 


Implications  of  the  Study  Results 

The  findings  summarized  above  have  a  number 
of  theoretical  and  practical  implications  for  re¬ 
searchers  and  survey  sponsors. 

1 .  Although  it  would  no  doubt  be  appropriate  to 
test  other  “effort”  treatments,  the  findings  suggest 
that  effort  as  operationalized  for  this  study  (i.e., 
asking  respondents  to  provide  estimates  vs.  asking 
them  to  check  records)  does  not  affect  self- 
perceived  respondent  burden. 

2.  Before  entrance  to  the  household  is  gained, 
the  disclosed  length  of  an  interview  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  affect  refusal  decisions.  As  suggested  by 
this  and  other  current  research,  burden  concerns 
do  not  appear  to  be  the  primary  reason  for  most 
refusals. 

3.  However,  based  on  our  findings,  the  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  about  the  burdensomeness  of 
lengthy  interviews  finds  some  support  when 
applied  to  those  persons  who  have  agreed  to  be 
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interviewed,  at  least  for  a  “general  interest”  survey 
which  does  not  deal  with  matters  highly  germane 
to  the  interests  of  the  respondent.  (As  noted  ear¬ 
lier,  the  burdensomeness  levels  for  interviews  deal¬ 
ing  with  highly  respondent-pertinent  issues,  or  for 
interviews  seeking  opinions  rather  than  factual  in¬ 
formation,  may  be  very  different.) 

4.  Belief  in  the  efficacy  of  surveys  clearly 
emerged  as  an  important  element  affecting  feel¬ 
ings  of  burden,  perhaps  even  overshadowing  ac¬ 
tual  interview  length.  The  findings  suggest  that  it  is 
not  a  question  so  much  of  the  importance  of  the 
specific  survey  itself  as  a  more  general  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  surveys  (or  perhaps  in  the  efficacy  of 
individuals  to  affect  the  actions  of  decision-makers) 
which  is  operative. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  reduce  self- 
perceived  burden,  it  is  important  to  convey  to  po¬ 
tential  respondents  the  importance  and  usefulness 
of  the  survey  method,  and  the  likelihood  that  sur¬ 
vey  data  will  be  used  by  survey  sponsors.  Our  find¬ 
ings  suggest  the  need  not  only  for  careful  and  con¬ 
vincing  explanations  to  persons  being  contacted 
for  surveys,  but  also  for  continuous  attention  to  the 
reporting  of  surveys  in  the  media  and  other  “image 
creating”  and  public  relations  mechanisms.  They 
also  suggest  that  the  survey  profession  would  be 
well-advised  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  its  work  when  contacting  respondents 
for  government-sponsored  surveys,  rather  than 
putting  the  emphasis  on  minimizing  burden  or  in¬ 
convenience  as  they  relate  to  questionnaire  length 
and  administration. 

5.  The  relationship  between  perceived  burden 
and  the  quality  of  the  data  obtained  during  the 
interview  is  a  complex  issue  addressed  only  pe¬ 
ripherally  in  this  study.  The  present  research  has 
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been  primarily  designed  to  provide  information  of 
use  to  researchers  and  their  sponsors  (in  particular 
the  Federal  Government)  who  are  concerned 
about  the  issue  of  respondent  burden  regardless  of 


its  relationship  to  data  quality.  If  the  latter  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  dominant  one,  however,  experi¬ 
mental  research  targeted  specifically  to  this  issue  is 
required. 
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The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980 

A  Section-By-Section  Analysis  of  Public  Law  96-511 


On  December  1 1,  1980,  President  Carter  signed 
into  law  the  “Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980.” 
The  legislation  was  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by 
Lawton  Chiles  (D.-Fla.)  and  John  C.  Danforth 
(R.-Mo.)  and  in  the  House  by  Jack  Brooks  (D.- 
Texas)  and  Frank  Horton  (R.  N.Y.). 

This  act  seeks  “to  reduce  paperwork  and  en¬ 
hance  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  private  sector  by  improving  Federal 
information  policymaking,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.”  The  immediate  significance  of  this  action 
for  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and 
Standards  is  that  the  statistical  policy  function  will 
be  statutorily  assigned  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  as  of  April  1, 
1981.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  committee 
reports  emphasized  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to 
restore  the  statistical  policy  function  to  its  previous 
importance  and  level  above  agency  statistical 
operating  activities.  The  Senate  report  (No.  96- 
930,  p.  11)  specifically  referred  to  letters  and 
comments  received  from  representatives  of  the 
statistical  community  as  persuading  the  committee 
that  the  statistical  policy  function  will  merit  con¬ 
tinued  attention  in  the  next  Congress  and  by  the 
new  Administration.  The  bill  is  not  explicitly  de¬ 
tailed  with  regard  to  the  statistical  policy  function, 
but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
ports  clearance  function  and  related  information 
activities. 

The  following  is  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  act  which  discusses  its  purpose  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  functions  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  for  information  activities  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Section  1  — Short  Title 

Section  1  titles  the  act  the  “Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1980.” 

Section  2 — Coordination  of  Federal 
Information  Policy 

Section  2(a)  amends  Title  4  4  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  striking  out  chapter  35  and  inserting  a 
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new  chapter  in  its  place.  Chapter  35  is  the  Federal 
Reports  Act,  which  establishes  procedures  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  reporting  and  recordkeeping  burden 
imposed  by  Federal  agencies  on  the  public.  The 
new  chapter  35  creates  a  management  structure 
for  the  Federal  Government’s  information  related 
activities,  including  the  control  of  public  reporting 
burden  and  the  statistical  policy  function. 

Sections  3501  and  3502  identify  the  purposes  for 
the  new  chapter  35  and  define  the  terms  used 
therein.  The  purpose  is: 

“(1)  to  minimize  the  Federal  paperwork  bur¬ 
den  for  individuals,  small  businesses.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  other  persons; 

“(2)  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  collecting,  maintaining,  using,  and 
disseminating  information; 

“(3)  to  maximize  the  usefulness  of  informa¬ 
tion  collected  by  the  Federal  Government; 

“(4)  to  coordinate,  integrate  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  appropriate,  make  uniform 
Federal  information  policies  and  practices; 

“(5)  to  ensure  that  automatic  data  processing 
and  telecommunications  technologies  are  ac- 
cjuired  and  used  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
a  manner  which  improves  service  delivery  and 
program  management,  increases  productivity, 
reduces  waste  and  program  management,  in¬ 
creases  productivity,  reduces  waste  and  fraud, 
and,  wherever  practicable  and  appropriate,  re¬ 
duces  the  information  processing  burden  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  for  persons  who 
provide  information  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  and 

“(6)  to  ensure  that  the  collection,  mainte¬ 
nance,  use  and  dissemination  of  information  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  consistent  with  ap¬ 
plicable  laws  relating  to  confidentiality,  includ¬ 
ing  section  552a  of  title  5,  United  States  Gode, 
known  as  the  Privacy  Act.” 

Section  3503  establishes  the  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Regulatory  Affairs  as  a  new  office  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  This  Office 
will  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  and  who  will  report  directly  to  the  OMB 
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Director.  The  Director  is  required  to  delegate  to 
the  Administrator  the  authority  to  administer  all 
functions  under  this  chapter,  but  this  delegation 
does  not  relieve  the  Director  of  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  such  functions.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  will  also  be  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
Director  on  Federal  information  policy. 

Section  35()4(a)  identifies  the  authorities  and 
functions  of  the  Director.  The  Director  is  to  de¬ 
velop  and  implement  Federal  information  policies, 
principles,  standards,  and  guidelines  and  provide 
direction  and  oversee  the  review  and  approval  of 
information  collection  requests,  the  reduction  of 
the  paperwork  burden.  Federal  statistical  activities, 
records  management  activities,  privacy  of  records, 
interagency  sharing  of  information,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  use  of  automatic  data  processing,  tele¬ 
communications,  and  other  technology  for  manag¬ 
ing  information  resources. 

Section  3504(b)  describes  the  general  informa¬ 
tion  policy  functions  of  the  Director.  These  include 
developing  and  implementing  uniform  informa¬ 
tion  management  policies;  initiating  and  reviewing 
proposals  for  changes  in  legislation,  regulations, 
and  agency  procedures  to  improve  information 
practices;  coordinating  agency  information  prac¬ 
tices;  promoting  the  greater  sharing  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  agencies;  evaluating  agencies’  information 
activities  to  determine  their  effectiveness  and  their 
compliance  with  the  information  policies  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Director,  and  overseeing  research 
with  respect  to  information  collection,  processing, 
storage,  transmission,  and  use. 

Section  3504(c)  describes  the  paperwork  control 
functions  of  the  Director.  These  include  reviewing 
and  approving  projM)sed  agency  information  col¬ 
lection  requests;  determining  whether  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  agency 
functions,  including  whether  the  information  will 
have  practical  utility  for  the  agency;  ensuring  that 
the  information  requests  are  inventoried,  properly 
cleared,  and  include  a  statement  informing  the  re¬ 
spondents  why  the  information  is  being  collected, 
how  it  is  used,  and  whether  their  responses  are 
voluntary  or  mandatory;  designating,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  a  single  collection  agency  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  for  two  or  more  agencies;  setting  goals 
for  reducing  the  burden  imposed  by  Federal  in¬ 
formation  collection  requests;  overseeing  action  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Paperwork;  and  designing  and  operating  the 
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Federal  Information  Locator  System  created  by 
section  35 1 1 . 

Section  3504(d)  describes  the  statistical  policy 
functions  of  the  Director,  which  include  develop¬ 
ing  long-range  plans  for  improving  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Federal  statistical  activities;  ctxtrdinating 
those  activities  by  reviewing  budget  propt)sals  and 
other  means;  developing  and  implementing 
Government-wide  policies,  principles,  standards, 
and  guidelines  concerning  statistical  activities;  and 
evaluating  the  performance  of  Federal  statistical 
programs. 

Section  3504(e)  describes  the  Director’s  records 
management  functions,  which  include  providing 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  to  help  him  implement  chapters  29, 
31,  and  33  of  Title  44,  United  States  Gode,  which 
deal  with  records  management  activities;  reviewing 
agencies’  records  management  activities  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  compliance  with  guidelines  and  policies; 
and  coordinating  records  management  policies 
with  those  of  related  information  programs. 

Section  3504(f)  describes  the  functions  related  to 
records  privacy  which  include  developing  and  im¬ 
plementing  policies,  principles,  standards,  and 
guidelines  both  on  information  disclosure  and  con¬ 
fidentiality,  and  on  safeguarding  the  security  of 
information  collected  or  maintained  by  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  agencies;  providing  advice  and  guidance  to 
the  agencies  concerning  information  security,  re¬ 
striction,  exchange,  and  disclosure;  and  monitor¬ 
ing  compliance  with  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  and 
other  related  information  management  laws. 

Section  3504(g)  describes  the  Federal  automatic 
data  pnx:essingand  telecommunications  functions, 
which  include  developing  and  implementing 
policies,  principles,  standards,  and  guidelines  for 
ADP  and  telecommunications  functions  and  ac¬ 
tivities  and  overseeing  the  establishing  of  standards 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  under  section 
1 1 1  (0  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  .Act  of  1949;  monitoring  the  effectiveness 
of,  and  compliance  with,  directives  issued  pursuant 
to  sections  1 1 0  and  1 1 1  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  (the  Brooks  .\ct) 
and  reviewing  determinations  under  section  111(g) 
of  the  Act;  providing  advice  and  guidance,  in 
coordination  with  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  on  the  acquisition  and  use  of  information 
technology  including,  but  not  limited  to,  computer 
technology,  communications  technology,  and  re- 
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lated  information  handling,  storage,  and  retrieval 
technology,  promoting  the  use  of  ADP  and  tele¬ 
communications  equipment  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  use 
and  dissemination  of  Federal  data;  and  reviewing 
proposals  for  changes  in  legislation,  regulations, 
and  agency  procedures  to  improve  automatic  data 
processing  and  telecommunications  practices. 

Section  3504(h)  describes  the  tasks  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  and  deadlines  for  their  accomplishments  in 
the  rulemaking  process.  When  a  notice  of  pro¬ 
posed  rulemaking  is  published  in  Federal  Regis¬ 
ter  for  public  comment,  a  copy  of  the  information 
requirement  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Director. 
Within  60  days,  the  Director  may  file  public  com¬ 
ments.  When  the  final  rule  is  published  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  the  agency  must  explain  how  these 
comments  were  taken  into  account  or  why  they 
were  rejected.  The  Director  has  no  authority  to 
disapprove  any  collection  of  information  require¬ 
ments  if  he  fails  to  comment  on  the  rule  in  60  days. 
At  his  discretion,  the  Director  may  disapprove  (1) 
an  information  request  that  is  not  specifically  re¬ 
quired  by  an  agency  rule,  (2)  an  information  re¬ 
quirement  in  any  agency  rule  in  a  case  where  the 
agency  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Section 
3504(h)(  1 )  or  where  he  finds  the  agency’s  response 
to  his  comments  under  Section  3504(h)(2)  are  un¬ 
reasonable,  and  (3)  an  information  collection  con¬ 
tained  in  a  final  rule  which  has  been  substantially 
modified  without  notifying  the  Director.  The  Di¬ 
rector  is  required  to  make  public  any  reasons  for 
his  disapproval. 

Section  3505  assigns  certain  specific  tasks  to  the 
Director  and  sets  deadlines  for  accomplishment. 
Upon  the  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Director  is; 

(1)  to  set  a  goal  to  reduce  the  then  existing  bur¬ 
den  of  Federal  collections  of  information  by  15 
percent  by  October  1,  1982;  and 

(2)  for  the  following  year,  to  set  a  goal  to  reduce 
the  burden  which  existed  upon  enactment  by  an 
additional  10  percent. 

Within  1  year  after  the  data  of  enactment  of  the 
act,  the  Director  is  to: 

(1)  establish  standards  and  requirements  for 
agency  audits  of  all  major  information  systems 
and  assign  the  responsibility  tor  conducting 
Government-wide  or  multiagency  audits,  except 
that  the  Director  is  not  to  assign  such  responsibility 
for  the  audit  of  major  information  systems  used 
for  the  conduct  of  criminal  investigations  or  intel- 
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ligence  activities,  or  for  cryptologic  activities  that 
are  communications  security  activities; 

(2)  establish  the  Federal  Information  Locator 
System; 

(3)  identify  areas  of  duplication  in  information 
collections  by  Federal  agencies  and  develop  a 
schedule  and  methods  for  eliminating  the  duplica¬ 
tion;  and 

(4)  develop  a  proposal  to  augment  the  Locator 
System  to  include  profiles  of  major  information 
holdings  of  Federal  agencies  which  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  be  included  in  the  Locator  System. 

(5)  identify  initiatives  which  may  achieve  a  10 
percent  reduction  in  the  burden  of  Federal  collec¬ 
tions  of  information  associated  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Federal  grant  programs. 

Within  2  years  after  the  enactment  date,  the  Di¬ 
rector  is  to: 

(1)  establish  a  schedule  and  management  control 
system  to  insure  that  the  practices  and  programs  of 
the  various  areas  related  to  information  manage¬ 
ment  are  appropriately  integrated  with  each  other 
and  with  the  broad  information  policies  established 
by  chapter  35; 

(2)  identify  initiatives  which  may  achieve  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  in  the  productivity  of  Fed¬ 
eral  operations  through  the  use  of  information 
processing  technology; 

(3)  develop  a  program  to  enforce  Federal  infor¬ 
mation  processing  standards,  particularly  software 
language,  at  all  Federal  installations,  and  revitalize 
the  standards  development  program,  separating  it 
from  peripheral  technical  assistance  functions; 

(4)  complete  action  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  by  imple¬ 
menting,  implementing  with  modification,  or  re¬ 
jecting  such  recommendations,  including  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  legislation  necessary  to  implement 
such  recommendations; 

(5)  develop,  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  General  Services,  a  five-year  plan  for 
meeting  the  automatic  data  processing  and  tele¬ 
communications  needs  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section  1 1 1 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administratives  Ser¬ 
vices  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
legislative  proposals  to  remove  inconsistencies  in 
laws  and  practices  involving  privacy,  confidential¬ 
ity,  and  disclosure  of  information. 

Section  3506  describes  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  agencies  under  chapter  35.  Each  agency  is 
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to  carry  out  its  information  activities  in  an  efficient, 
effective,  and  economical  manner,  and  to  comply 
with  the  policies,  principles,  standards,  and 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  OMB  Director.  Each 
agency  head  is  to  designate  within  3  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  senior  official  or,  in 
the  case  of  military  departments,  and  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  officials  who  rejxjrt  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  agency  head  and  who  will  carry  out  the 
agency’s  responsibilities  under  this  chapter.  If 
more  than  one  official  is  appointed  for  the  military 
departments,  the  respective  duties  of  the  officials 
are  to  be  delineated  clearly.  Each  agency  is  to  in¬ 
ventory  its  major  information  systems  and  review 
its  information  management  activities  involving 
the  collection,  use,  and  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion;  take  steps  to  insure  that  its  information  sys¬ 
tems  do  not  overlap  or  duplicate  those  of  other 
agencies;  develop  procedures  for  assessing  the 
paperwork  and  reporting  burden  of  proposed 
legislation  affecting  the  agency;  assign  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  heading  its  information  resources  manage¬ 
ment  program  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
and  accountability  for  any  acquisitions  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  delegation  of  authority  under  section 
1 1 1  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act;  and  ensure  that  information  collec¬ 
tion  requests  required  by  law  or  to  obtain  a  benefit, 
and  submitted  to  nine  or  few’er  persons,  contain  a 
statement  to  inform  the  person  receiving  the  re¬ 
quest  that  the  request  is  not  subject  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  section  3507  of  this  chapter.  In  addition, 
each  agency  head  is  to  establish  necessary  proce¬ 
dures  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Information  Locator  System. 

Section  3507  requires  agencies  t6  submit  their 
proposed  information  collection  requests  to  the 
OMB  Director  for  his  approval.  Before  an  agency 
makes  a  submission,  it  is  to  eliminate  any  informa¬ 
tion  collections  which  seek  to  obtain  information 
available  from  other  sources  within  the  Federal 
Government,  to  reduce  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  appropriate  the  burden  on  persons  who  will 
provide  the  information  and  to  formulate  plans  for 
tabulating  the  information  in  a  manner  such  that 
the  information  will  be  useful  not  only  to  that 
agency,  but  also  to  other  agencies  and  the  public. 
Agencies  are  required  to  submit  to  the  Director 
with  their  proposed  information  collection  re¬ 
quests,  copies  of  pertinent  regulations  and  other 
related  materials  specified  by  the  OMB  Director 
and  explanations  of  measures  they  have  taken  to 
eliminate  duplication,  reduce  burden,  and  tabulate 
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data.  Agencies  are  to  prepare  notices  of  their  sub¬ 
missions  to  the  Director  to  be  published  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  specifically  for  purposes  of  obtaining 
comment  from  the  public. 

The  Director  is  to  review,  modify,  approve,  or 
deny  the  collection  requests  submitted,  except  that 
a  denial  of  a  request  submitted  by  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  may  be  overridden  by  majority 
vote  of  the  regulatory  agency’s  members.  The 
agency  is  to  certify  each  override  to  the  Director 
and  explain  the  reasons  for  exercising  the  override 
authority.  A  control  number  is  then  assigned  to 
information  collecdon  requests,  and  the  override  is 
valid  for  three  years.  The  Director  is  to  notify  an 
agency  of  his  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
proposed  information  collection  request  within  60 
days  of  receipt  making  such  decisions  publicly 
available.  However,  if  circumstances  warrant,  the 
Director  may  extend  the  review  period  for  .an  addi¬ 
tional  30  days.  If  the  Director  does  not  notify  the 
agency  of  his  decision  within  60  days  or  within  the 
time  extension,  a  control  number  is  to  be  assigned 
without  further  delay,  his  approval  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  and  the  agency  may  collect  the  information 
for  a  period  of  up  to  1  year.  Approvals  of  the  in¬ 
formation  collection  requests  are  to  be  valid  for  a 
period  of  no  more  than  3  years. 

The  Director  may  delegate  his  information  col¬ 
lection  approval  authority  to  an  agency  if  he  de¬ 
termines  that  the  senior  official  within  that  agency 
is  independent  from  any  program  responsibility 
and  has  sufficient  resources  to  evaluate  whether 
proposed  information  collection  requests  should 
be  approved.  This  delegation  is  subject  to  the 
notice  and  comment  provisions  of  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Procedures  Act.  The  scop>e  of  delegation  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  Director;  it  could  encompass, 
for  example,  sjjecific  programs  areas,  specific  pur¬ 
poses,  or  all  agency  purposes.  Delegation  does  not 
preclude  the  Director,  on  his  own  initiative  or  on 
request  of  interested  persons,  from  reviewing  indi¬ 
vidual  information  collection  requests  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  circumstances  warrant  such  review.  The 
Director  retains  the  authority  to  revoke  delegations 
to  the  agencies,  both  in  general  and  with  regard  to 
any  specific  matter.  He  may  approve,  modify,  or 
disapprove  any  requests  on  which  a  delegee  has 
already  ruled.  Any  official  to  whom  the  approval 
authority  has  been  delegated  is  to  comply  fully  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  Di¬ 
rector. 
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Under  section  3507,  no  agency  will  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  established  by  chapter  35. 

If  an  agency  head  determines  a  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  is  needed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
60-day  period  for  the  review  of  the  request,  is 
essential  to  the  mission  of  the  agency,  and  the 
agency  cannot  reasonably  comply  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  chapter  within  such  60-day  period 
because  public  harm  will  result  if  normal  clearance 
procedures  are  followed,  or  an  unanticipated  event 
has  occurred  and  the  use  of  normal  clearance  pro¬ 
cedures  will  prevent  or  disrupt  the  collection  of 
information  related  to  the  event  or  will  cause  a 
statutory  deadline  to  be  missed,  the  agency  head 
may  request  the  Director  to  authorize  such  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  prior  to  expiration  of  such 
60-day  period.  The  Director  is  to  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  any  such  authorization  request  within  the 
time  requested  by  the  agency  head  and,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  shall  assign  the  information  collection  re¬ 
quest  a  control  number.  Any  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion  conducted  under  this  subsection  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  for  a  maximum  of  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Director  received  the  request  to 
authorize  such  collection. 

Section  3508  requires  the  Director,  before  ap¬ 
proving,  modifying,  or  denying  a  proposed  infor¬ 
mation  collection  request,  to  determine  whether 
the  collection  is  needed  for  the  performance  of 
agency  functions  and  has  practical  utility  for  the 
agency.  If  the  Director  determines  that  a  collection 
is  not  necessary,  he  should  not  approve  it.  Before 
making  any  determination  under  this  section,  the 
Director  should,  wherever  useful,  give  the  agency 
involved  and  other  interested  persons  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  heard  or  to  submit  written  statements. 

Section  3509  allows  the  Director  to  designate  a 
collection  agency  to  obtain  information  for  two  or 
more  agencies  if  the  Director  decides  that  the 
needs  of  such  agencies  for  information  would  be 
adequately  ser\ed  by  a  single  collection  body.  In 
such  cases,  the  Director  is  to  prescribe  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  collection  agency  and  the 
agencies  for  which  information  is  to  be  collected. 
While  this  designation  is  in  effect,  an  agency  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  designation  is  not  to  obtain  for  itself 
the  information  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  agency  to  obtain.  The  Director  may  modify 
any  designations  under  this  section  as  circum¬ 
stances  require.  Designation  of  a  collection  agency 
under  the  section  is  not  authorized  if  the  sharing  of 
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data  between  agencies  is  “inconsistent  with  any  ap¬ 
plicable  law.” 

Section  3510  promotes  the  sharing  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  agencies  by  authorizing  the  Director  to 
direct  an  agency  to  make  available  to  another 
agency  information  it  has  collected  if  the  disclosure 
is  not  inconsistent  with  any  applicable  law.  If  in¬ 
formation  obtained  by  an  agency  is  released  to 
another  agency,  all  provisions  of  law,  including 
penalties  which  relate  to  the  unlawful  disclosure  of 
the  information  apply  to  the  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  receiving  agency  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  provisions  apply  to 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  agency  which 
originally  obtained  the  information. 

Section  351 1  requires  the  establishment  and  op¬ 
eration  of  a  Federal  Information  Locator  System. 
The  System  is  to  serve  as  the  authoritative  register 
of  all  information  collection  requests  by  Federal 
agencies.  In  designing  and  operating  the  System, 
the  Director  is  to  design  and  operate  an  indexing 
system  for  it;  prescribe  rules  requiring  each  agency 
head  to  submit  a  data  profile  for  each  information 
collection  request  of  such  agency;  compare  the 
data  profiles  for  proposed  information  collection 
requests  against  existing  profiles  in  the  System; 
and  make  the  results  of  the  comparison  available  to 
agency  officials  who  are  planning  new  information 
collection  activities  and,  on  request,  to  members  of 
the  general  public.  The  Director  is  to  ensure  that 
no  actual  data  collected  by  Federal  agencies  is  con¬ 
tained  within  the  System. 

Section  3512  states  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  an  agency  cannot  impose  a 
penalty  on  any  person  for  failing  to  provide  the 
information  to  the  agency  if  the  information  collec¬ 
tion  request  involved  does  not  display  a  current 
control  number  and  was  not  approved  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Chapter.  This  provision  does  not 
take  effect  until  December  31,  1981,  so  that  agen¬ 
cies  may  have  time  to  secure  approval  of  all  essen¬ 
tial  information  collection  requests. 

Section  3513  requires  the  Director,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  to  review  selectively,  at  least  once  every  3 
years,  the  information  management  activities  of 
each  agency.  These  reviews  are  to  determine  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  the  agencies’  informa¬ 
tion  activities,  including  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
information  technology,  as  well  as  compliance  with 
the  information  policies,  principles,  standards,  and 
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guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Director.  The  Di¬ 
rector  shall  also  determine  whether  an  agency  has 
complied  with  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  it  by 
section  3506.  The  results  of  these  reviews  are  to  be 
reported  by  the  Director  to  the  appropriate  agency 
head,  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  and  the  committees  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  legislation  relating  to  the  operations  of 
the  agency  involved.  Each  agency  receiving  a  re¬ 
port,  in  turn,  is  to  submit  its  response  within  60 
days  to  the  Director  and  the  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  identified  above.  This  response  is  to  be  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  describing  measures  taken  by  the 
agency  to  alleviate  or  remove  any  problems  or  de¬ 
ficiencies  identified  in  the  Director’s  report. 

Section  3514  requires  the  Director  to  keep  the 
Congress  and  its  committees  fully  and  currently- 
informed  of  the  major  activities  carried  out  under 
this  chapter  by  submitting  a  report  on  such  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  annually 
and  at  other  times  as  may  be  necessary.  Topics  to 
be  included  by  the  Director  in  such  reports  are: 

(1)  proposals  for  legislative  changes  needed  to 
improve  Federal  information  management  ac¬ 
tivities  including  recommendations  to  ease  the 
paperwork  burden  imposed  by  the  Government  on 
individuals  and  small  businesses.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  persons; 

(2)  a  compilation  of  legislation  impediments  to 
the  collection  of  information  in  cases  where  the 
director  concludes  that  an  agency  needs  the  infor¬ 
mation  but  does  not  have  the  authority  to  collect  it; 

(3)  an  analysis  by  agency,  and  by  categories  the 
Director  finds  useful  and  practicable,  describing 
the  estimated  reporting  hours  required  of  persons 
by  information  collection  requests,  including  to  the 
extent  practicable  the  direct  budgetar)-  costs  of  the 
agencies  and  identification  of  statutes  and  regula¬ 
tions  which  impose  the  greatest  number  of  report¬ 
ing  hours; 

(4)  a  summary  of  accomplishments  and  planned 
initiatives  to  reduce  burdens  of  Federal  informa¬ 
tion  collection  requests; 

(5)  a  tabulation  of  areas  of  duplication  in  agency- 
information  collection  requests  identified  during 
the  preceding  year  and  efforts  made  to  preclude 
the  collection  of  duplicate  information,  including 
designations  of  central  collection  agencies; 

(6)  a  list  of  each  instance  in  which  an  agency 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  information  under  the 
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authority  of  section  3507(g)  and  an  identification 
of  each  agency  involved; 

(7)  a  list  of  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
chapter  35  or  of  the  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
policies,  and  procedures  issued  pursuant  to  the 
chapter; 

(8)  information  with  respect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paper¬ 
work,  including  the  specific  actions  taken  on  or 
planned  for  each  recommendation,  a  target  date 
for  implementing  each  recommendation  accepted 
but  not  implemented,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  any  delay  in  completing  action  on  such 
recommendations. 

In  preparing  the  reports  required  by  section 
3514,  the  paperwork  burden  imposed  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  to  be  increased  by  establishing  additional 
mandatory  requests  for  information. 

Section  3515  provides  that  the  Director  may  re¬ 
quest  each  agency  (except  the  independent  regula¬ 
tory  agencies)  to  the  extent  practicable  to  make  its 
services,  personnel,  and  facilities  available  to  him 
to  assist  in  the  performance  of  his  functions  under 
this  chapter. 

Section  3516  permits  the  Director  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  necessary-  to  exercise  the  au¬ 
thority  cord'erred  on  him  by  the  chapter. 

Section  3517  requires  the  Director,  in  develop¬ 
ing  information  policies,  plans,  rules,  regulations, 
prtKedures,  and  guidelines  and  in  reviewing  in¬ 
formation  collection  requests  to  provide  interested 
persons  with  an  early  opportunity  to  comment. 

Section  3518  provides  that  the  authority  of  an 
agency  under  any  other  law  to  prescribe  pcdicies, 
rules,  regulations,  prcx-edures,  and  forms  for  Fed¬ 
eral  information  activ-ities  is  subject  to  the  authority- 
conferred  on  the  Director  by  the  chapter,  except  as 
otherwise  noted. 

Section  3519  provides  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  his  designated  rep¬ 
resentatives  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  docu¬ 
ments,  papers,  and  records  of  the  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Regulatory-  Affairs  within  OMB. 

Section  3520  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry¬ 
out  the  provisions  of  chapter  35,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  the  following  amounts  for  the  fiscal  years 
indicated: 

Million 

1981  .  $8.0 

1982  .  8.5 

1983  .  9.0 
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Section  2(b)  amends  the  table  of  contents  for  the 
chapters  contained  in  Title  44,  United  States  Code, 
by  striking  out  the  present  title  and  inserting  the 
new  title,  “Coordination  of  Federal  Information 
Policy.” 

Section  2(c)(1)  amends  section  2904  of  Title  44, 
United  States  Code,  by  striking  out  paragraph  (10) 
and  inserting  a  new  paragraph  requiring  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  General  Services  to  report  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  oversight  and  appropriations  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  OMB  Director  an¬ 
nually  and  at  such  other  times  as  he  deems  desir¬ 
able  on  the  results  of  his  records  management  ac¬ 
tivities,  on  evaluations  of  responses  by  Federal 
agencies  to  any  recommendations  resulting  from 
his  records  management  inspections  or  studies, 
and  to  the  extent  practicable,  estimates  of  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  resulting  from  the  failure 
of  agencies  to  implement  recommendations. 

Section  2(c)(2)  amends  section  2905  of  Title  44, 
United  States  Code,  by  redesignating  the  present 
text  as  subsection  (a)  and  adding  a  new  subsection 
requiring  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
assist  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Regulatory  Affairs  in  conducting  studies 
and  developing  standards  related  to  record  reten¬ 
tion  requirements  imposed  on  the  public  and  on 
State  and  local  government  agencies  by  Federal 
agencies. 

Section  3  — Delegation  of  Related  Functions 

Section  3(a)  requires  the  President  and  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  OMB  to  delegate  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs 
all  their  functions,  authority,  and  responsibility  for 
statistical  policy  and  coordination  under  section 
103  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  18b). 


Section  3(b)  requires  the  Director  of  OMB  to 
delegate  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  In¬ 
formation  and  Regulatory  Affairs  all  functions,  au¬ 
thority,  and  responsibility  of  the  Director  under 
section  552a  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  under 
Executive  Order  12046  and  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  for  telecommunications,  and  under  section 
1 1 1  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  759). 

Section  4  — Conforming  Amendments 

Section  4(a)  repeals  the  authority  provided  the 
Secretary  of  Education  under  section  400A  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  under  which 
the  secretary  reviews  and  approves  education  in¬ 
formation  collection  proposals. 

Section  4(b)  repeals  the  provision  in  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
which  requires  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
review  the  proposed  information  collections  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Reclamation  and  En¬ 
forcement  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Section  4(c)  repeals  the  provision  of  section  708 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  excludes  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services’  HEW 
program  for  collecting  information  on  the  health 
professions  from  clearance  by  OMB. 

Section  4(d)  estimates  the  salary  level  for  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  Level  IV. 

Section  5  — Effective  Date 

Section  5  establishes  April  1,  1981,  as  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  Act. 
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CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


1980  SUPPLEMENT  TO  ECONOMIC 
INDICATORS 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  recently  re¬ 
leased  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Supplement  to  Eco¬ 
nomic  Indicators,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  contains  an 
explanatory  text  and  historical  data  for  each  series 
which  appears  in  the  monthly  Economic  Indicators. 
The  Supplement  provides  users  with  general  infor¬ 
mation  that  cannot  be  repeated  each  month  but  is 
essential  for  understanding  and  interpreting  the 
significance  of  the  current  data. 

The  explanatory  text  provides  in  nontechnical 
language  a  description  of  the  content  of  the  series, 
an  explanation  of  how  the  data  are  obtained  and 
the  series  derived,  its  relation  to  other  series,  and 
its  principal  uses  and  limitations.  References  are 
also  given  to  primary  publications  which  contain 
more  complete  and  technical  explanations.  Annual 
data  are  shown  for  each  series  in  essentially  the 
same  tabular  form  as  published  monthly  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Indicators.  Because  it  has  been  more  than  a 
decade  since  the  last  revision,  this  edition  of  the 
Supplement  is  particularly  important. 

This  issue  of  the  Supplement  reflects  changes 
made  m  Economic  Indicators  through  April  1980.  A 
new  feature  in  this  issue  is  a  list  of  contacts  in  each 
agency  that  compiles  data  used  in  the  Supplement. 
The  list  will  serve  as  a  reference  for  readers  who 
wish  additional  information  from  a  source  agency. 
Other  new  features  of  the  Supplement  are  data 
series  that  have  been  added  to  Economic  Indicators 
since  the  last  Supplement  was  published  in  1967. 
The  new  series  were  added  in  response  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  call  for  more  information  to  deal  with  the 
increasingly  complex  economic  problems  such  as 
intense  inflation,  slowdown  in  productivity  growth, 
sharp  recessions,  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  and 
heightened  competition  from  abroad.  There  were 
also  basic  changes  in  the  concepts  of  three  series 
since  1967 — the  new  unified  Federal  budget,  the 
wholesale  price  index  was  changed  to  producer 
price  indexes,  and  the  money  stock  measures  were 
redefined. 
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Copies  of  1980  Supplement  to  Economic  Indicators 
(Stock  No.  052-070-05453-1)  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for 
$5.00.  (Pamela  S.  Powell- Hill,  office  of  federal 

STATISTICAL  POLICY  AND  STANDARDS,  DEPARTMENT 

OF  COMMERCE,  telephone  (202)  673-7977) 

INDUSTRIAL  ANALYSIS  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
RESEARCH 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  has  published  its  first 
Staff  Paper  that  introduces  the  industrial  analysis 
and  productivity  research  program  of  the  Bureau. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  research  program 
is  to  improve  the  stock  of  knowledge  for 
policymaking  at  the  micro  level.  The  goal  is  to  con¬ 
struct  better  analytical  tools  for  examining  the  im¬ 
pact  on  productivity  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of 
past,  current,  and  proposed  government  policies 
and  to  provide  guidance  in  designing  future 
policies. 

Copies  of  Aw  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  Analysis 
and  Productivity  Research  Program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Economics  are  availaUe  from  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Economics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 
20230.  (Michael  F.  Mohr,  office  of  industry 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS,  BUREAU  OF  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  ECONOMICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE, 

telephone  (202)  377-2019) 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  NATIONAL  URBAN  POLICY 
REPORT:  1980 

The  President’s  1980  National  Urban  Policy  Re¬ 
port  to  Congress  presents  a  statement  of  progress 
made  by  the  Carter  Administration  on  the  urban 
policy  proposals  announced  2  years  ago.  It  also 
provides  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  important 
trends  and  patterns  that  affect  the  Nation’s  urban 
communities  and  their  residents.  It  concludes  with 
a  restatement  of  the  President’s  urban  policy  objec- 
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lives  and  recommendations  for  future  action.  In 
addition  to  the  full  report,  there  is  an  executive 
summary. 

A  limited  number  of  single  copies  are  available 
free  of  charge  from  the  Legislative  and  Urban  Pol¬ 
icy  Staff,  Room  2135,  HUD  Building,  451  7tb 
Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20410.  (Bobbie 
Denson,  office  of  community  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT,  telephone  (202)  755-8143) 

COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  TRENDS  WITH 
THE  1977  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  recently  released 
a  report  entitled  “Comparison  of  Current  Trends 
with  the  1977  Population  Projections  of  the  United 
States.”  This  report  provides  guidance  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  the  1977  national  projections  (Series 
P-25,  No.  704). 

The  principal  concern  of  the  report  is  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  projections  for  various  age  and  racial 
groups.  Other  issues  covered  in  the  report  are 
population  growth,  total  births,  changes  in  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  births,  total  deaths,  trends  in  life  expectancy, 
changes  in  male  and  female  life  expectancy,  inter¬ 
national  migration,  and  the  convergence  of  white 
and  black  fertility. 

The  report  points  out  that,  in  the  3  years  since 
the  last  national  population  projections,  fertility 
and  immigration  trends  have  closely  matched  the 
middle  series  of  projections  (Series  II).  Mortality, 
however,  has  been  substantially  lower  then  pro¬ 
jected. 

Copies  of  the  report  “Comparison  of  Current 
Trends  with  the  1977  Population  Projections  of  the 
United  States,”  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-25,  No.  889  (pp.  7,  $1.00)  are  for  sale  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  or  at 
Commerce  Department  district  offices.  (Gregory 
Spencer,  bureau  of  the  census,  department  of 
COMMERCE,  telephone  (301)  763-5300) 

MONEY  INCOME  AND  POVERTY  STATUS  IN 
1979  OF  FAMILIES  AND  PERSONS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  released  an 
advance  report  entitled  “Money  Income  and  Pov- 
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erty  Status  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the  United 
States:  1979.”  This  report  includes  money  income 
distributions  for  families  and  persons  and  data  on 
the  population  below  the  poverty  level  cross- 
classified  by  various  demographic  and  economic 
characteristics.  The  estimates  were  obtained  from 
the  March  1980  Current  Population  Survey,  cover¬ 
ing  a  sample  of  68,000  occupied  households  across 
the  country. 

The  report  focuses  on  changes  in  median  family 
income  and  on  changes  in  the  poverty  population 
between  1978  and  1979.  It  indicates  that  the  me¬ 
dian  family  income  in  1979  was  $19,680,  1 1.6  per¬ 
cent  above  the  1978  median.  After  adjusting  for 
the  11.3  percent  increase  in  prices  between  1978 
and  1979,  there  was  no  significant  change  in  real 
median  family  income.  There  were  25.2  million 
persons  below  the  poverty  level  in  1979,  represent¬ 
ing  11.6  percent  of  the  U.S.  population.  The  ap¬ 
parent  increase  of  700,000  poor  persons  between 
1978  and  1979  was  not  statistically  significant.  The 
poverty  threshold  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  was 
$7,412  in  1979. 

No  significant  changes  occurred  in  the  relative 
incomes  of  white,  black,  or  Spanish  origin  families, 
the  report  notes.  Median  family  income  in  1979 
was  $20,520  for  whites,  $11,650  for  blacks,  and 
$14,320  for  Spanish  origin  families.  Black  median 
family  income  was  57  percent  of  that  for  white 
families,  not  significantly  different  from  1978’s 
figure  of  59  percent. 

There  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the 
overall  number  or  percent  of  persons  below  the 
poverty  level  since  the  1975-76  period.  However,  a 
few  population  subgroups  experienced  changes  in 
the  number  of  poor  between  1978  and  1979.  For 
example,  the  survey  showed  that  the  number  of 
poor  persons  65  years  and  over  increased  from  3.2 
million  in  1978  to  3.6  million  in  1979.  There  was 
also  some  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
black  married-couple  families  in  poverty  from 
370,000  in  1978  to  440,000  in  1979;  between  1977 
and  1978,  this  group  experienced  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  poor. 

The  data  in  this  report  come  from  the  Bureau’s 
March  1980  Current  Population  Survey.  As  part  of 
an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  income  and 
poverty  statistics,  the  Census  Bureau  introduced 
several  important  modifications  in  the  collection 
and  presentation  of  the  data.  Following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  major  changes  made: 
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1.  Use  of  a  more  detailed  income  questionnaire.  A 
modified  version  of  an  experimental  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  tested  on  three-eighths  of  the 
March  1979  sample,  was  used  for  the  full 
sample  in  March  1980.  Use  of  this  question¬ 
naire  improved  reporting  for  certain  types  of 
income,  particularly  property  income  and 
some  government  transfer  payments.  A  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  its  impact  on  the  estimates  is 
contained  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-60,  Nos.  123  and  124. 

2.  Use  of  a  new  "householder”  concept.  Implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  concept  identifies  the  householder 
as  the  person  (or  one  of  the  persons)  in  whose 
name  the  home  is  owned  or  rented.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  past  practices,  the  husband  was  always 
designated  as  the  head  in  a  husband-wife 
family;  use  of  this  new  concept  enables  either 
spouse  to  be  designated  as  the  “householder.” 
This  change  is  important  since  characteristics 
of  the  person  identified  as  the  householder 
are  used  in  tabulating  data  for  families.  In¬ 
come  of  families  classified  by  characteristics 
such  as  age,  occupation,  and  education  is  af¬ 
fected  by  use  of  the  householder  concept, 
whereas  family  income  by  residence,  region, 
and  number  of  earners  is  not  affected.  Since 
so  few  women  in  married-couple  families 
identified  themselves  as  the  householder  in 
the  March  1980  CPS,  the  overall  effect  on 
family  incomes  was  small. 

3.  Use  of  more  detailed  income  intervals  in  the  upper 
range  of  the  income  distribution.  This  change  be¬ 
came  necessary  because  rapid  inflation  in  re¬ 
cent  years  increased  the  number  of  families 
and  persons  in  income  intervals  that  were 
previously  very  broad,  e.g.,  $25,000  to 
$49,999.  For  families,  the  previous  distribu¬ 
tion  employed  $1,000  increments  up  to 
$18,000,  then  used  cutoffs  at  $20,000, 
$25,000,  and  $50,000.  The  new  income  dis¬ 
tribution  for  families  uses  $2,500  increments 
up  to  $40,000,  $5,000  increments  up  to 
$50,000,  and  has  cutoffs  at  $60,000  and 
$75,000. 

Other  changes  made  include  the  use  of  an  ex¬ 
panded  sample;  exclusion  of  a  small  number  of 
“secondary  families”  from  the  count  of  all  families; 
introduction  of  a  new  farm  definition;  and  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  population  with  income  to  persons  15 
years  old  and  over.  A  detailed  discussion  of  all  the 
changes  made  in  the  1980  survey  is  contained  in 
the  report.  Overall,  the  impact  of  these  changes  on 
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the  key  income  and  poverty  measures  was  minor. 
All  references  to  changes  between  1978  and  1979 
are  based  on  statistics  derived  using  comparable 
procedures  for  both  years. 

Copies  of  this  report,  “Money  Income  and  Pov¬ 
erty  Status  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the  United 
States:  1979  (Advance  Report),”  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  125  (40  pages,  $2.25)  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (Gordon  Green,  bureau 

OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  tele¬ 
phone  (301)  763-5060) 

NCES  SECONDARY  ANALYSES  OF  SURVEY  OF 
INCOME  AND  EDUCATION  (SIE)  DATA 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  has 
released  a  series  of  reports  which  reanalyze  the  SIE 
data  collected  in  1976  by  the  Census  Bureau  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  These  reports  fall  into  two  categories: 

•  Characteristics  of  Postsecondary  Students:  a 
series  of  reports  which  describe  the 
socioeconomic  characteristics  of  collegiate  and 
noncollegiate  students  and  their  families,  for 
several  groups  of  postsecondary  students. 

— Economic  and  Family  Characteristics  of  Post¬ 
secondary  Students 

— Postsecondary  Students  Filing  in  Families  Below 
the  Poverty  Level 

— Characteristics  of  Women  Postsecondary  Stu¬ 
dents 

— Characteristics  of  Hispanic  Postsecondary  Stu¬ 
dents 

— Characteristics  of  Postsecondary  Students  uith 
Language  Backgrounds  other  than  English 
— Characteristics  of  Black  Postsecondary  Students 
— Characteristics  of  Postsecondary  Students 
Twenty-Jive  Years  and  Older 
— Earnings  of  U  ruler  graduate  Students 
— Economic  Status  of  Black  and  Hispanic  College 
Students 

•  Educational  Attainment  and  Labor  Force 
Characteristics:  two  technical  reports  which 
use  multivariate  analysis  techniques.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  reports  were  prepared  under  contract 
for  NCES: 

— Education  and  Earnings 
— Education  and  Occupational  Status 
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Information  concerning  the  above  reports  can 
be  obtained  from  the  project  officer,  Susan  T.  Hill, 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  400  Mary¬ 
land  Avenue,  S.W.,  (Presidential  Building) 
Washington,  D.C.  20202,  telephone  (301)  436- 
6428.  (O.  Jean  Brandes,  national  center  for 

EDUCATION  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 

telephone  (301)  436-7873) 

1980-81  DIRECTORY  OF  LOCAL  EDUCATION 
AGENCIES 

A  directory  of  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEA’s) 
published  by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (NCES)  for  the  1980-81  school  year  lists 
by  State  all  of  the  15,613  local  agencies  providing 
free  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
the  50  States,  D.C.  and  the  outlying  areas.  The 
name,  address,  county,  grade  span,  number  of 
pupils,  and  number  of  schools  is  given  for  each 
operating  school  district.  The  information  is  based 
on  an  annual  update  obtained  by  NCES  from  the 
State  Education  Agencies.  Although  the  list  of 
LEA’s  is  up-to-date,  the  number  of  pupils  and 
number  of  schools  data  are  as  of  the  1979-80 
school  year  for  most  of  the  States.  Five  States  did 
not  provide  these  data  in  time  for  publication. 

Single  copies  of  the  publication  entitled  Educa¬ 
tion  Directory:  Local  Education  Agencies,  Fall  1980 
(NCES),  81-101),  are  available  from  the  Statistical 
Information  Office,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (1001  Presidential  Building),  400  Mary¬ 
land  Avenue  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20202,  tele¬ 
phone  (301)  436-7900.  Additional  information 
about  the  underlying  data  collection  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  project  officer,  Jeffrey  Williams, 
NCES,  telephone  (301)  436-6729. 

The  computer  tape  from  which  the  directory  is 
pnxluced  contains  three  additional  items:  The  fis¬ 
cal  dependency  status  of  the  LEA,  its  method  of 
selection  of  school  board  members,  and  the  code 
number  of  the  SMSA,  if  applicable,  in  which  it  is 
located.  This  computer  tape  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Data  Systems  Branch,  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  (1001  Presidential  Building), 
400  Maryland  Avenue  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20202,  telephone  (301)  436-7944.  (O.  Jean 
Brandes,  national  center  for  education 

STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  telephone 

(301)  436-7873) 
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CATALOGUES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 
PUBLICATIONS  AND  TAPES 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  has 
prepared  comprehensive  listings  of  NCES  data 
presently  available  for  distribution  in  hardcopy  or 
tape  form.  The  Catalogue  of  Publications,  1980  lists 
recent  NCES  publications  including  formal  reports 
and  directories  as  well  as  early  releases  and  bulle¬ 
tins.  These  materials  cover  a  broad  spectrum,  in¬ 
cluding  elementary,  secondary,  vocational  and 
higher  education.  Annotations  are  now  provided 
for  the  reports. 

NCES  has  also  released  a  new  Directory  of  NCES 
Computer  Tapes,  which  contains  a  description  of 
survey  data  tapes  offered  for  sale  by  the  Center. 
These  tapes,  available  in  a  variety  of  formats,  con¬ 
tain  data  from  a  broad  range  of  surveys,  including 
the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  High  School 
Seniors. 

Requests  for  single  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  the  Directory  of  NCES  Computer  Tapes,  or 
for  information  on  the  Center’s  statistical  program 
should  be  directed  to  the  Statistical  Information 
Office,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20202,  telephone  (301)  436-7900.  Requests  for 
specific  data  tapes  should  be  directed  to  the  Com¬ 
puter  Products  Dissemination  Unit,  telephone 
(301)  436-7944.  (O.  Jean  Brandes,  national  cen¬ 
ter  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION,  telephone  (301)  436-7870) 

DECLINE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
AND  TEACHER  SALARIES 

Pupil  enrollment  and  average  teacher  salaries  (in 
constant  dollars)  for  public  schools  declined  be¬ 
tween  Fall  1978  and  Fall  1979,  according  to  esti¬ 
mates  released  by  the  National  Center  for  Educa¬ 
tion  Statistics.  Total  membership  decreased  from 
42.6  million  pupils  to  41.5  million,  dropping  by 
1,069,000  or  2.5  percent,  the  sharpest  annual  de¬ 
cline  reported  since  1975.  Average  teacher  salaries 
dropped  by  about  5  percent.  The  number  of  full¬ 
time-equivalent  (FTE)  teachers  employed  was 
about  the  same  in  1979  as  in  1978.  Consequently, 
the  national  pupil/teacher  ratio  declined  from  19.4 
in  Fall  1978  to  18.9  in  Fall  1979. 

The  advance  report  for  the  1979-80  school  year, 
presenting  data  collected  by  NCES  in  its  twenty- 
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sixth  annual  survey,  includes  estimates  of  revenue 
and  nonrevenue  receipts,  anticipated  expenditures 
of  the  school  districts  and  average  salaries  for  other 
professional/educational  staff. 

Single  copies  of  the  report  entitled,  Pufe/tc  School 
Enrollment  in  1979  Showed  Largest  Drop,  are  avail¬ 
able  on  request  from  the  Statistical  Information 
Office,  NCES  (Presidential  Building),  400  Mary¬ 
land  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20202,  tele¬ 
phone  (301)  436-7900. 

The  findings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  survey, 
published  by  NCES  in  a  final  report,  already  sig¬ 
nalled  (in  Fall  1978)  a  marked  drop  in  pupil  mem¬ 
bership,  and  a  decrease  in  the  pupil/teacher  ratio. 
This  report  offers  more  historical  data  and  greater 
detail  than  the  advance  report,  and  supplements 
the  national  and  State  aggregates  with  nine  de¬ 
tailed  tables  on  twenty  large  cities.  Copies  of  this 
publication  entitled.  Statistics  of  Public  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Day  Schools,  Fall  1978  (NCES  80-123), 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $2.50  a  copy.  Stock 
No.  017-080-91988-4.  (Jean  Brandes,  national 

CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTIC.S,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION,  telephone  (301)  436-7873) 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SPENDING 

The  Social  Security  Administration  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Expenditures  for  Public  Assistance  Programs, 
Fiscal  Year  1978.  This  report  covers  Aid  To 
Families  With  Dependent  Children.  Supplemental 
Security  Income,  Medicaid,  social  services  under 
title  XX,  and  child  welfare  services  under  title 
IV-B.  The  35- page  report  also  offers  a  glossary  of 
selected  terms  used  in  each  of  the  five  public  assist¬ 
ance  programs  covered. 

Single  copies  of  Expenditures  for  Public  Assistance 
Programs,  Fiscal  Year  1978  (SSA  Publication  No. 
13-11941)  are  available  from  the  Publications  Staff, 
Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  .Social  Security 
Administration,  Room  1120,  Universal  North 
Building,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009.  (Robert  E.  Robinson, 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  telephone  (202) 

673-5209) 

1977  AFDC  SURVEY 

The  Social  Security  Administration’s  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics  has  released  the  first  part  of 
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a  two-part  7977  Recipient  Characteristics  Study  of  Aid 
To  Families  With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 

The  64- page  report.  Part  1:  Demographic  and  Pro¬ 
gram  Statistics,  analyzes  changes  in  the  AFDC  pro¬ 
gram  since  the  1975  study,  focusing  on  family  and 
household  make-up,  the  children,  and  their 
mothers  and  fathers  who  live  in  the  home.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  analysis  are  50  pages  of  detailed  statis¬ 
tical  tables,  a  glossary  of  selected  AFDC  terms,  and 
a  description  of  the  study’s  methodology. 

Single  copies  of  Part  1:  Demographic  and  Program 
Statistics  (SSA  Publication  No.  13-11729)  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Publications  Staff,  Office  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  Room  1120,  Universal  North  Building,  1875 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009.  (Robert  E.  Robinson,  social  security 

ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HUMAN  SERVICES,  telephone  (202)  673-5209) 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  DATA 

The  Social  Security  Administration’s  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics  recently  published  Supple¬ 
mental  Security  Income,  State  and  County  Data,  De¬ 
cember  1979.  This  is  a  yearly  compilation  of  data  on 
the  State  and  county  distribution  of  federally  ad¬ 
ministered  supplemental  security  income,  includ¬ 
ing  federally  administered  State  supplements.  Data 
cover  the  number  of  adult  and  child  recipients  and 
amounts  of  payments. 

Single  copies  of  Supplemental  Security  Income,  State 
and  County  Data,  December  1979  (SSA  Publication 
No.  13-1 1976)  are  available  from  the  Publications 
Staff,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration,  Room  1120,  Universal 
North  Building,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009.  (Robert  E.  Robinson, 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  telephone  (202) 
673-5209) 

DISABILITY  SURVEY 

The  Social  Security  Administration’s  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics  recently  issued  the  third 
report  of  its  1974  Followup  of  Disabled  and  Non¬ 
disabled  Adults,  Functional  Capacity  Limitations  and 
Disability,  1972-74.  This  report  looks  into  the  pre¬ 
valence,  kinds,  and  degree  of  disability  among  the 
working-age  population  20  to  64  and  measures 


changes  in  functional  limitations  since  1972.  The 
1974  follow-up  study  continues  a  series  of  disability 
surveys  begun  in  the  mid-1960’s.  This  latest  report 
notes  that  changes  in  functional  capacity  limita¬ 
tions  took  place  in  over  one-fifth  of  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  from  1972  to  1974,  with  slightly  more  per¬ 
sons  becoming  limited  than  became  free  of  limita¬ 
tions.  A  technical  note  describes  the  study’s  design 
and  the  reliability  of  the  estimates  made. 

Single  copies  of  Functional  Capacity  Limitations 
and  Disability,  1972-74  (SSA  Publication  No.  13- 
11725)  are  available  from  the  Publications  Staff, 
Of  fice  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Room  1120,  Universal  North 
Building,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009.  (Robert  E.  Robinson, 

SOCaAl,  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  telephone  (202) 
673-5209) 

RECENT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BULLETIN  REPORTS 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration  has  recently  issued  the 
following  Soda/  Security  Bulletin  reports  which  are 
briefly  described. 

Receipt  of  Multiple  Benefits  by  Disabled-Worker  Be¬ 
neficiaries  (Social  Security  Bulletin,  November 
1980). — This  article  examines  the  extent  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  multiple  benefits,  the  types  of  programs 
involved,  and  the  resulting  effect  on  benefits  and 
replacement  rates.  In  1971, 44  percent  of  workers 
who  had  been  currently  entitled  to  social  security 
disability  insurance  (DI)  benefits  for  1  year  or 
more  also  received  benefits  from  at  least  one  other 
source.  Their  average  disability  insurance  benefit 
was  higher  than  that  of  persons  who  received  only 
DI  benefits.  On  the  average,  total  benefits  to  those 
receiving  multiple  benefits  were  double  the 
amounts  paid  to  those  receiving  only  DI  benefits. 
The  combined  benefits  for  the  former  produced 
median  replacement  rates  about  50  percent  larger 
than  the  median  replacement  rates  for  the  latter. 

Mandatory  Retirement  and  luibor-Force  Participation 
<f  Respondents  in  the  Retirement  History  Study  (Social 
Security  Bulletin,  November  1980). — This  article 
employs  data  from  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Retirement  History  Study  to  estimate  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  mandatory  retirement  on  labor-force  partic¬ 
ipation.  It  focuses  solely  on  the  influence  of  man- 
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datory  retirement  on  labor-force  participation  and 
attempts  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  1978 
amendments  on  labor-force  participation.  The 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  was 
amended  in  1978  to  prohibit  mandatory  retire¬ 
ment  before  age  70  in  most  occupations.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  this  legislation  on  the  probability  of  older 
persons  remaining  in  the  labor  force  is  the  primary 
concern  of  this  article. 

The  Social  Security  Bulletin  is  available  by  sub¬ 
scription,  for  $16  a  year  through  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  (Robert  E.  Robin- 

sin,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  telephone 

(202)  673-5576) 


PSYCHIATRIC  DRUG  ORDERS  IN  THE  VA 

The  Reports  and  Statistics  Service,  Veterans 
Administration,  recently  released  a  publication. 
Psychiatric  Drug  Study,  Part  II  -  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 
Suri’ey,  Day  Treatment  Center  Sun>ey,  and  Day  Hospital 
Survey. 

This  report  describes  the  usage  of  psychiatric 
drugs  in  three  VA  outpatient  treatment  settings. 
Some  of  the  topics  discussed  include  anti-psychotic 
drugs,  anxiolytic  drugs,  antidepressant  drugs,  an- 
tiparkinson  drugs,  sedative-hypnotics,  diagnoses 
and  drug  orders,  antipsychotic  drug  polyphar¬ 
macy,  dosage  ranges  of  antipsychotic  drugs,  and 
drug  holidays  from  antipsychotic  drugs. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from 
Susan  Gee,  Biometrics  Division  (042A2),  Reports 
and  Statistics  Service,  Veterans  Administration, 
810  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20420,  telephone  (202)  389-3368.  (Robert  W. 

St;HULT7.,  REPORTS  AND  STATISTICS  SERVICE,  VETER¬ 
ANS  ADMINISTRATION,  telephone  (202)  389-2423) 


RECENT  TRANSPORTATION  REPORTS 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  new  publications  which  are 
briefly  described. 

Highway  Statistics,  1979,  a  160-page  book,  the 
35th  in  the  annual  series,  presents  statistical  and 
analytical  tables  of  general  interest  on  motor  fuel. 
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motor  vehicles,  driver  licensing,  highway-user  tax¬ 
ation,  State  and  l(Kal  highway  financing,  road  and 
street  mileage.  Federal  aid  for  highways,  and 
highway  usage  and  performance.  Also  reported 
are  1978  highway  finance  data  for  muncipalities, 
counties,  townships,  and  other  units  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  short  one-time  addition  to  this  issue  is 
a  summary  of  the  Nationwide  Personal  Transpor¬ 
tation  Study.  A  listing  of  the  data  is  given  in  the 
table  of  contents  and  a  brief  discussion  is  given  in 
the  text  accompanying  each  section.  The  publica¬ 
tion  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402  (Stock  No.  050-001- 
00201-9,  price  $6.00).  It  is  also  available  from  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service,  5285  Port 
Royal  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22161  (Report  No. 
FHWA-HP-HS-79)  on  michrofiche  for  $3.50,  and 
paper  copy  for  $6.00. 

The  Highway  Statistics  series  has  been  published 
annually  beginning  in  1945  but  most  of  the  earlier 
editions,  except  1969  and  1975-1978,  are  now  out 
of  print.  Much  of  the  earlier  data  is  summarized  in 
Highway  Statistics,  Summary  to  1975.  These  docu¬ 
ments  also  may  be  purchased  from  GPO  and 
NTIS. 

Selected  Highway  Statistics  and  Charts,  1979  is  a 
28-page  compilation  of  statistical  highlights  and 
charts  prepared  as  a  convenient  summary  supple¬ 
ment  to  various  tables  published  in  Highway  Statis¬ 
tics,  1979  and  prior  years.  Historical  trends,  as  well 
as  1980  estimates,  are  included.  Copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  FHWA  Office  of  Public  Affairs  or  the 
Highway  Statistics  Division,  telephone,  426-0170. 
(David  McElhaney,  highway  statistics  divi¬ 
sion,  FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION,  telephone  (202)  426- 
0180) 


RECENT  NSF  REPORTS 

The  Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies,  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  recently  released  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reports,  which  are  briefly  described: 

Science  and  Engineering  Personnel:  A  National 
Overview. — In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  need 
for  a  single  comprehensive  national  overview  doc¬ 
ument.  This  report  attempts  to  provide  such  a  per¬ 
spective.  It  begins  with  an  integrated  overview  of 
current  utilization  and  supply  patterns  for  all  U.S. 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  continues  with  a  de- 
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tailed  examination  of  the  status  of  doctoral  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers.  It  concludes  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  dynamics  of  the  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  (S/E)  labor  market — that  is,  the  flows  of  the  S/E 
personnel  into  and  out  of  science  and  engineering. 
Appendix  tables  provide  a  comprehensive  sum¬ 
mary  of  data  on  S/E  personnel  and  should  be  of 
special  use  to  analysts.  These  tables  will  be  main¬ 
tained  and  updated  in  successive  editions.  Analyses 
of  current  interest  will  continue  to  be  presented, 
although  they  may  vary  from  volume  to  volume. 
Copies  of  this  report  (NSF  80-316)  are  availaUe 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 
for  $4.25  per  copy.  Stock  No.  038-000-00461-1. 

Federal  Funds  for  Research  and  Development,  Fiscal 
Years  1978,  1979,  and  1980,  Volume  XXVIII  (NSF 
80-315)  is  now  available.  This  report  covers  R&D 
funding  requests  by  the  various  agencies  as  shown 
in  the  1980  President’s  Budget  plus  subsequent 
congressional  appropriation  actions  and  the  effects 
of  profiosed  rescissions.  It  also  includes  an  analysis 
by  budget  functions  and  a  special  study  of  1970-80 
funding  for  research  by  detailed  fields  of  science. 
Copies  of  this  report  are  availaUe  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $3.75  per 
copy,  Stock  No.  038-000-00460-3. 

Also  issued  is  Federal  Funds  for  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment,  Fiscal  Years  1979,  1980,  and  1981,  Vol¬ 
ume  XXIX  (Detailed  Statistical  Tables)  (NSF  80- 
318).  Copies  of  these  tables  are  available  from  the 
Division  of  Science  Resources  Studies,  National 
Science  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C.  20550. 
(Charles  E.  Falk,  director,  division  of  science 

RESOURCES  STUDIES,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA¬ 
TION,  telephone  (202)  634-4622) 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UN 
STATISTICAL  OFFICE 

The  following  briefly  describes  recent  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the  United 
Nations.  Copies  of  these  documents  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Sales  Section,  United  Nations, 
New  York,  New  York  10017.  When  ordering, 
please  use  the  price  and  stock  number  included  in 
the  description.  Government  agencies  should  re¬ 
quest  the  discount  to  which  they  are  entided,  as  it  is 
not  automatically  given. 
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Result  of  the  Maritime  Transport  Study  for  the  Years 
1969-1972  (Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  No.  2  (Vol. 
XIX -XXII);  391  pp.;  UN  Sales  No.  E.80.XVII.13; 
$26.00);  Results  of  the  Maritime  Transport  Study  for  the 
years  1972-1975  (Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  No.  2 
(Vol.  XXIII-XXVI);  396  pp.;  UN  Sales  No. 
E.80.XVII.14;  $26.00). — The  data  on  commodity 
trade  statistics  for  the  years  1969-1975  presented 
in  the  two-volume  study  represent  some  results  of 
the  continuing  effort  by  the  Statistical  Office  to 
compile  comprehensive  figures  on  the  network  of 
goods  movement  in  maritime  transport  for  recent 
years.  The  study  brings  up  to  date  information 
published  in  1976  in  Results  of  a  Pilot  Study  in 
Maritime  Transport  for  the  Years  1966-1968  (UN 
Sales  No.  E.76.XVII.9).  The  compilation  and  the 
preparation  of  the  statistics  were  made  possible  in 
part  through  funds  contributed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Norway. 

The  study,  to  a  large  extent,  amounted  to  rear¬ 
ranging  the  quantity  aspect  of  international  trade 
statistics  in  terms  of  metric  tons  so  as  to  yield 
aggregates  that  would  enable  persons  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  industry  to  determine  the  pattern  of  goods 
flow  on  the  important  sealanes  of  the  world.  The 
work  involved  statistical  manipulations  in  quantify¬ 
ing  all  commodities,  necessitating  large-scale  ma¬ 
chine  processing  and  a  number  of  computer  pro¬ 
grams.  Table  1  gives  world  totals  of  merchandise 
moved;  table  2  presents  the  details  of  goods  flow 
between  coastal  regions  analysed  by  type  of  goods. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  than  those  shown  in  the 
two  publications  are  available  on  tape. 

Yearbook  of  National  Accounts  Statistics,  1979.  Vol.  1, 
Individual  Country  Data  (Statistical  Papers,  Series  O, 
No.  9,  XXXV  -I-  1596  pp.);  Vol.  11,  International  Tables 
(Statistical  Papers,  Series  O,  No.  9,  Add.  1 .  vi  656 
pp.;  UN  Sales  No.  E.80.XVII.II,  Vol.  I  and  II; 
$70.00  for  both  volumes;  not  sold  separately). — 
This  is  the  twenty-third  issues  in  this  series.  Vol¬ 
ume  I  presents  internationally  comparable  data  for 
153  countries  and  areas  on:  expenditure  on  gross 
domestic  product,  national  income  and  national 
disposable  income;  capital  transactions  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  gross  domestic  product  and  domestic  factor 
incomes  according  to  kind  of  economic  activity; 
supply  and  disposition  of  commodities;  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  final  consumption  expenditure 
according  to  purpose;  composition  of  gross  capital 
formation;  distribution  of  national  income;  distri¬ 
bution  of  capital  flows;  income  and  outlay  and  cap- 
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ital  transactions  of  various  transactors;  selected 
outlays  of  general  government  by  purpose  and  ex¬ 
ternal  transactions. 

Volume  II  presents  international  tables  showing, 
for  157  countries  and  areas,  estimates  of  total  and 
per  capita  gross  domestic  product,  national  income 
and  national  disposable  income  expressed  in 
United  States  dollars;  percentage  distribution  of 
gross  domestic  product  and  net  material  product 
by  type  of  final  expenditure  and  by  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity;  average  annual  rates  of  growth  of 
real  gross  domestic  product  and  net  material 
product  by  type  of  expenditure,  by  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  and  by  use;  world  and  regional 
index  numbers  of  gross  domestic  product  by  type 
of  expenditure  and  by  kind  of  economic  activity; 
index  numbers  of  total  and  per  capita  product  at 
constant  prices;  implicit  price  deflator  index  num¬ 
bers  of  gross  domestic  product  by  expenditure  and 
by  kind  of  economic  activity,  and  of  gross  fixed 
capital  formation  by  kind  of  economic  activity  of 
owner;  finance  of  gross  accumulation;  saving  as 
percentage  of  disposable  income  and  by  percent¬ 
age  distribution  by  sector  and  principal  aggregates 
and  their  interrelationships. 

Improvement  of  Statistics  on  the  Outflow  of  Trained 
Personnel  from  Developing  to  Developed  Countries:  a 
Technical  Report  (Studies  in  Methods,  Series  F,  No. 
30,  33  pp.;  UN  Sales  No.  E.80.XVI 1. 16, 
$4.00). — The  present  publication  is  the  third  in  a 
series  based  on  documents  relating  to  various  as¬ 
pects  of  migration  statistics  considered  by  the 
United  Nations  Statistical  Commission  at  its 
nineteenth  (1976)  session.  The  other  two  publica¬ 
tions  were  Statistics  of  Internal  Migration:  a  Technical 
Report  (UN  Sales  No.  E.78.XVII.13)  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  on  Statistics  of  International  Migration  (UN 
Sales  No.  E.79.XVII.18).  Additional  publications 
are  planned  to  help  implement  the  recom¬ 
mendations  on  international  migration  statistics 
and  further  improve  the  statistics  on  migration. 

The  report  is  based  on  a  document  prepared  for 
the  Statistical  Commission  in  response  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  on  the  “Outflow  of  trained  personnel  from 
developing  to  developed  countries”,  particularly  a 
paragraph  thereof  dealing  with  the  improvement 
of  statistics  on  the  migration  of  highly  qualified 
persons.  The  document  was  revised  to  take  into 
account  the  comments  of  the  Commission,  the 
comments  of  agencies  and  countries  concerning 
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their  own  work  and  the  recommendations  on  in¬ 
ternational  migration  statistics. 

Chapter  I  examines  the  problems  involved  in  de¬ 
fining  a  trained  migrant  from  the  statistical  point 
of  view.  Chapter  II  summarizes  what  had  already 
been  done  within  the  statistical  units  of  the  United 


Nations  system  to  bring  together  data  on  the  out¬ 
flow  of  trained  personnel  from  developing  to  de- 
velof>ed  countries.  Chapter  III  discusses  gaps  in 
available  statistics  and  the  possibilities  of  filling 
them.  Chapter  IV  indicates  what  kinds  of  data  may 
be  available  in  countries  for  examining  the  outflow 
of  trained  personnel. 
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PERSONNEL  NOTE 


BOARD  OF  (X)VERNORS  OF  THE  EEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

Dti'ision  of  Research  and  Statistics:  P.A.V.B.  Svvamy  lias  been 
promoted  to  Senior  Economist  in  the  Special  Studies  Section. 


William  Lee,  Pli.D.  candidate  at  Lolumbia,  has  joined  the 
Board’s  stall  as  an  Economist  in  the  Econometric  and  C.om- 
puter  Applications  Section. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR  PRINCIPAL 
FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


Fehiiiary  1981 


Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsible 
for  the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  are  given  below.  These  are  target 
dates  that  will  be  met  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Occa¬ 
sionally  agencies  may  be  able  to  release  dates  a  day  or  so 
earlier  or  may  be  forced  by  unavoidable  compilation  prob¬ 
lems  to  release  a  report  one  or  more  days  later.  In  certain 
cases,*  timing  variability  in  the  receipt  of  raw  data 
requires  a  range  of  dates  rather  than  a  specific  re¬ 
lease  date. 


A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each 
month  covering  release  dates  for  the  following 
month.  The  indicators  are  identified  by  the  title  of 
the  releases  in  which  they  are  included;  the  source 
agency;  and  the  release  identification  number 
where  applicable.  Release  date  information  for  ad¬ 
ditional  series  can  be  found  in  publications  of  the 
sponsoring  agencies. 


(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency). 
Date  Suhjecl  Data  for 


February 
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2  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release), 

Census,  C-30  December 

2  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories,  and 

Orders,  Census,  M3- 1  December 

3  Selected  Interest  Rates,  Federal  Reserxe  Board 

(FRB),  G.  13  January 

3  Price  Index  of  New  Single-Family 

Homes,  Census,  C-27  4Q’80 

4  Merchandise  Trade,  Balance  of 

Payments  Basis,  Bureau  of 

Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  .  4Q’80 

*5-6  Consumer  Installment  Credit, 

FRB,  G.  19  . December 

6  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  .  Week  Ending  February  4 

6  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report 
of  Large  Commercial  Banks  and 
Domestic  Subsidiaries,  FRB, 

H.4.2  .  Week  Ending  January- 28 

6  Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,  H.6  .  Week  Ending  January’  28 

6  The  Employment  Situation  (Press  release).  Bureau 

of  Lalx)r  Statistics  (BLS)  . January 

6  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders, 

Census,  M4-A  .  December 

10  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release). 

Census,  BW  .  December 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


February 


1 1  Monthly  Selected  Services  Receipts 

(Press  release),  Census  .  December 

1 1  Crop  Production,  Agriculture  .  February  1 

12  Supply/Demand  Estimates, 

Agriculture  . Current  Marketing  Season 

13  Producer  Price  Indexes  (Press 

release),  BLS  . January 

13  Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories  and  Sales, 

Census  .  December 

13  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4. 1  .  Week  Ending  February  11 

13  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report 
of  Large  Commercial  Banks  and 
Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  .  Week  Ending  February  4 

13  Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,  H.6  .  Week  Ending  February  4 

17  Yields  on  FHA  Insuied  New  Home  30- Year 

Mortgages,  HUD  .  February  1 

17  Flow  of  Funds  Accounts, 

FRB,  Z.l  .  4Q’80 

17  Industrial  Production,  FRB,  G.  12.3  January 

18  Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census, 

C-20  January 

18  Capacity  Utilization:  Manufacturing  and 

Materials,  FRB,  G.3  January 

18  Personal  Income  and  Outlays,  BEA  . January 

19  Gross  National  Product  (Revised), 

BEA  . 4Q’80 

19  Selected  Data  on  International 

Transactions  of  the  United 

States,  BEA  . 4Q’80 

20  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Gondition 

Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  .  Week  Ending  February  18 

20  Money  Stock  Measures, 

FRB,  H.6  .  Week  Ending  February  11 

20  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report  of 

Large  Commercial  Banks  and 
Domestic  Subsidiaries, 

FRB,  H.4.2  .  Week  Ending  February  11 

24  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’ 


Shipments  and  Orders  (Press  release). 

Census,  M3-1  January 

25  Consumer  Price  Index 

(Press  release),  BLS  . January 

25  Real  Earnings  (Press  release),  BLS  . January 

25  Treasury  Statement  (the  monthly  “budget”). 

Treasury  . January 

26  Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing  (Press 

release),  BLS  . January 
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Statistical  Reporter 


Date 

February 


Subject  Data  for 

26  Productivity  and  Costs  in 

Nonfinancial  Corporate  Sector, 

BLS  .  4Q’80 

27  Employment  Cost  Index 

(Press  release),  BLS  . 4Q’80 

27  Work  Stoppages  (Press  release),  BLS  . January 

27  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade, 

Census,  FT-900  . January 

27  Agricultural  Prices,  Agriculture  .  Mid-February 

*25-27  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

Activity  (Press  release), 

FHLBB  . January 

27  Weekly  Consolidated  Condition  Report  of 

Large  Commercial  Banks  and 
Domestic  Subsidiaries, 


FRB,  H.4.2  .  Week  Ending  February  18 

27  Money  Stock  Measure,  FRB, 

H.6  .  Week  Ending  February  18 

27  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  .  Week  Ending  February  25 
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